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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION IN ENGLAND. 

BY THE EEV. JOHN WATSOH, D. D. ("IAN MACLAREN "). 



Ix is a historical fact that any crisis in the Church of Eng- 
land affects, not only English history, but also the greater history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. The persecution of the Puritan party 
in the seventeenth century laid the foundation of the American 
nation; and Puritanism found a home in New England, whence 
the Puritan spirit has been acting upon the world. Wesley's exile 
from the English Church created the most aggressive and enthusi- 
astic of Protestant denominations, and has taught new methods of 
religious work to the Christian Church. The Church of England 
is again in a ferment, and what may come out of this commotion 
for Anglo-Saxon Christianity no man can tell. But it may be in- 
teresting, especially for American readers, to have a succinct and, 
so far as may be possible for any writer, an impartial statement 
of the present religious situation in England. 

I. 

It is necessary, at the outset, for the reader to remind himself 
of the unique position which the Church of England holds in 
English life and society. To her belong the great cathedrals, 
which are not only monuments of beautiful art, but are also as- 
sociated with great passages of the past, since within these cathe- 
drals the classic dead of England lie, and great events of English 
history have taken place. The service of the English Church has 
also so endeared itself to all Englishmen, whether they be An- 
glicans or Puritans, that many persons who are not members of the 
national Church still desire the sanction of her rites at the great 
moments of life. Dissenters love to be married within her walls ; 
their children are frequently christened by her ministers, and af- 
terwards their own remains are committed to the dust with the 
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words of her beautiful death office. The public schools of England, 
where the sons of the middle and upper classes are educated, and 
from which our legislators and statesmen and writers and lawyers 
largely come, are under the control of the Anglican Church, so 
that the lads, at the most impressionable period of life, are 
brought up in her spirit and are taught her doctrines. The Queen 
must be, in England, a member of the Anglican Church, just as, 
in Scotland, she is a member of the Presbyterian Kirk; for this 
is in accordance with the theory of established churches. The 
Houses of Parliament are opened with the service of the national 
Church, and throughout the land all kinds of institutions, from 
poorhouses to jails, are equipped with Anglican chaplains. At 
every turn, one comes up against the Church; and, in a thousand 
subtle ways, the Church has struck her roots through the length 
and breadth of English life. 

One ought also freely to admit, whether he happens to be a 
member of a liturgical church or not, that no form of divine wor- 
ship is so perfectly satisfying, in its comprehensiveness and spirit- 
uality, in its reverence and beauty, as the offices of the Anglican 
Church, and especially the services for morning and evening 
prayer, with the litany. Many dissenters yearly pass over from 
their own communions to the Church of England, because they 
are tired of extempore prayer and offended by its want of rever- 
ence; and, indeed, it may also be laid down as a principle that, 
when a person reaches a certain height of culture, he will no 
longer be content to be at the mercy of, it may be, a partially edu- 
cated person in the conduct of divine worship, but will insist that 
culture, in the sense of imagination and delicacy and reverence of 
thought, should render her highest service in the worship of God. 
The dissenting communions of England do not contain many rep- 
resentatives of the cultured classes, and, while there may be vari- 
ous reasons for this fact, undoubtedly one is their somewhat rude 
and miscellaneous forms of worship, compared with the stately 
order and the grave, sweet melody of the prayer book. 

Besides, it is possible that too little weight has been attached 
to the fact that the Anglican Church, in her very peculiarities, re- 
flects the character of the English mind. While a Scot is logical 
if he is anything, and is willing to break his neck over a precipice 
in following the path of straight reason, an Englishman is 
rather sensible and practical, and considers that extremes may 
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often be united by a judicious compromise. When a critic points 
out that the Anglican Church is hopelessly inconsistent in her 
own formularies — because she has Calvinistic articles and a Cath- 
olic prayer book, because her clergyman is sometimes called a 
minister and sometimes a priest, because the mass is denounced 
in an article and then is partially sanctioned in her communion 
office, because the Eoman custom of confession was abandoned and 
then confession in certain circumstances is invited — he seems to 
have made a strong case against the Church of England. But 
he has not injured that Church one bit in the mind of an average 
Englishman. He is aware, if he knows anything about history, 
that the Church really was a compromise between extreme parties, 
so that she should be neither Eoman nor Puritan, and, whether he 
knows this or not, he is quite content that she shall represent 
different views and express the feelings of different schools as the 
church of the English people. 

One influence of the English Church is, however, not whole- 
some, and is to be deprecated as much by churchmen as by dis- 
senters, and that is a certain ignoble and vulgar social attraction 
which she possesses for people of the rich, self-made class. So 
long as a dissenter is poor, or so long as, being rich, he does not 
desire to enter society, he is content to worship as his fathers did, 
according to the order of the Congregational or Methodist com- 
munion. When he becomes rich, and especially when his family 
grow ambitious of social favor, he feels uneasy in his dissenting 
environment, and regards the Church of England with increasing 
favor. His children have been brought up at public schools or 
girls' boarding schools, where they have attended the Anglican 
worship, and they refuse any longer to go with their parents 
to chapel. They are admitted into the Church of England by con- 
firmation, and, usually, with the zeal of a 'vert (if a person leaves 
my communion he is, of course, a pervert; if he comes to my 
communion he is, of course, a convert : in this case we are simply 
saying a 'vert), they become extremely High Church, and are by 
no means certain regarding the salvation of their own parents. 
The parents themselves may remain dissenters to the day of their 
death, or at last, weary of dissension at home, and possibly 
touched also with social ambition, they may go with their children 
to the Church of England. It is no wonder that conscientious dis- 
senters are indignant with this religious snobbery, and that the 
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spiritual clergy of the Church of England regard with suspicion 
and disfavor those that have come to their fold not for conscience 
but for fashion's sake. This unfortunate influence of the 
Anglican Church is sometimes urged as a reason for disestablish- 
ment, but with little insight or grasp of thought, since the Church 
disestablished would still be as fashionable, and would still be one 
of the roads into select society for striving and un-spiritual people. 

II. 

We must now fix in our minds the internal geography, as it 
were, of the Church of England, which is divided into three pro- 
vincial parties, each with its own distinct color and history. 

There is, first of all, the High Church party, which rests upon 
a solid historical basis, and represents the views of those who 
never desired to separate from the Catholic Church, but only were 
weary of the abuses of the Papacy. This party would have been 
satisfied, at the time of the Reformation, had moral scandals been 
removed and the ecclesiastical tyranny of Rome been reduced. 
High Churchmen have always desired to keep in the line of Cath- 
olic tradition, from the days of Cyprian downwards, and have re- 
joiced in the offices of the Catholic Church, being unwilling to 
lose one spiritual prayer of the past that has expressed the soul of 
Christ's Church, or one beautiful ceremony which has represented, 
as in a picture, the mysteries of Christ's faith. In the troubled days 
when the questions that are agitating our time were fought out 
to their bitter end, this party was represented in its saintliness by 
George Herbert and Bishop Andrewes, and in its public policy by 
one in whom both its strength and weakness were strangely com- 
bined, Archbishop Laud; while, in our century, it has risen into 
life and strength under the guidance of Newman, Pusey, Keble, 
Liddon and Gore. This party stands for the Catholic idea of the 
Church, the principle of authority in religion, the beauty of pub- 
lic worship and the Apostolical succession of the holy ministry. 

The second party represents the tendency at the Reformation 
which was called Calvinistic, and, somewhat later in England, 
Puritan. Low Churchmen were determined to go to the furthest 
length in rescuing, as they believed, Christianity from superstition 
and doctrinal error; they preferred to have presbyters without 
bishops, believing that bishops meant in the end tyranny and ec- 
clesiastical corruption. They desired the simplest form of wor- 
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ship, and were especially keen against kneeling at the sacrament, 
the sign of the cross, turning to the East, the wearing of priestly 
garments, and every other form of symbolism. Their real and char- 
acteristic idea of worship was and is, unto this day, praise sung by 
all the people, extempore prayer in which the people are not able to 
join, the preaching of a sermon, and the administration of the 
two sacraments after the simplest and sometimes baldest form. 
Low Churchmen accept, of course, the service of the Church of 
England, but they reject as much as they dare of what is Catholic, 
and introduce extempore prayer where they can. Low Churchism 
was represented in the burning period by Bishop Hooper, of 
Gloucester, who refused to wear the Episcopal garments, and was 
in the end condemned as a heretic in the reign of Mary, and 
burned at the stake. It revived in later days, under the spirit of 
Whitfield and Simeon, and is to-day most accurately represented 
by the venerable Bishop Byle, of Liverpool. 

While the fire was burning keenly, and Puritans and Anglicans 
were at one. another's throats in former times, the third party 
could hardly put itself in evidence. Perhaps the Broad Church 
party can, however, be traced back to Lord Falkland, who 
gathered around him so thoughtful a circle of friends, and labored 
so hard to reconcile Puritans and Cavaliers, dying at last on the 
battlefield with the words "peace, peace," on his lips. Chilling- 
worth, who had been both an Anglican and a Roman, and in the 
end went deeper than either, and Henry More, the religious philos- 
opher, may be called fathers in this school of thought. No 
province certainly has reared nobler sons, or afforded richer har- 
vests to religion in our day, since the Broad Church has given us 
Frederick Denison Maurice, Charles Kingsley, Eobertson of 
Brighton and Dean Stanley. The Broad Churchmen occupy a de- 
tached position, as regards both Anglicans and Puritans, since 
they do not hold the high doctrine of the sacraments and of the 
ministry, while, at the same time, they are in favor of an ornate 
and reverent service. Everything which is historical and every- 
thing which is aesthetic appeals to their culture, but they are at 
the same time cleansed from a belief in ecclesiastical authority 
and doctrinal obscurantism. Their cardinal tenets are the Father- 
hood of God and the true Humanity of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Incarnation as a perpetual force in human life, and the salvation 
of the race through the spirit of Jesus. 
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III. 

From the revival of the High Church party in the middle of 
this century, the religious life of the Church of England has stead- 
ily deepened, so that, before the eyes of the nation, she has grown 
less secular and worldly, and has given herself, with singular 
devotion, to the cause of missions abroad, and to the welfare of 
the people at home. Her churches have been rebuilt and restored 
to a former beauty, her services have been lifted from squalor and 
coldness, and have been inspired both by art and faith. Her clergy 
have ceased to be fox hunters and diners out, and are now ex- 
amples of self-denial and heroic sacrifice, many of them devoting 
all their means to the service of Christ and, for Christ's sake, de- 
nying themselves the comfort of family ties. With these benefi- 
cent results, others have mingled which the English people have 
regarded with growing suspicion; such as the claim of the 
Anglican ministry to be priests after the Roman idea, the eleva- 
tion of the Lord's Supper into something approaching the Mass 
in mediaeval theology, the reproduction of Roman services that 
had been abandoned by universal consent at the Reformation, the 
inculcation of the duty of confession and the creation of monastic 
orders. 

Certain churches have had for years a worship which cannot be 
distinguished from the Roman rites, and there has been a growing 
indignation in the popular mind. With so much inflammable ma- 
terial lying loose, it was easy to set a match, and a person of the 
name of Kensit, an obscure publisher, interrupted the service in a 
ritualistic church in London, where the people were engaged in 
the adoration of the cross, by protesting in public against this 
rite, as a superstition of Rome and an illegality in the Church 
of England. He was brought before a magistrate and accused of 
brawling, but was eventually dismissed as not guilty, and he cer- 
tainly was not punished. His act was the lighted match which 
caused the explosion, and now the whole country within and with- 
out the borders of the Church of England is full of noise and 
smoke. Sir William Harcourt, the leader of the Liberal party, 
for reasons which are variously estimated, but which one is bound 
to believe are entirely honest and conscientious, has put himself 
forward as the champion of Protestantism ; and, both in the House 
of Commons and outside, he has insisted, with much force and 
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considerable learning, that the practices of the ritualistic wing of 
the High Church party are contrary to the law of the Church as 
laid down by agreement with the State. He has pointed out, 
with unanswerable arguments, that the Church of England has a 
covenant with the State, and is not at liberty to break that cove- 
nant by introducing new doctrines or forms of worship. This cru- 
sade against the ritualists, as they are called, has been much as- 
sisted by the speeches of Mr. Samuel Smith, a member of Parlia- 
ment and a man of well-known piety, who from the purest re- 
ligious motives has been protesting against the Romanizing of the 
Church of England. Mr. Kensit and Sir William Harcourt are 
members of the Anglican Church; Mr. Smith is a member of the 
Presbyterian Church, and, while in Scotland he would be an Estab- 
lished Churchman, as the Presbyterian Church is there estab- 
lished, he is in England a dissenter. The battle is being fought, 
therefore, between the High Church and the Low Church within 
the Church of England, and the Low Churchmen have been re- 
inforced from the outside by a considerable section of Non-Con- 
formists. 

IV. 

The Non-Conformists are, of course, an important factor in 
English religious life, and they have not been unaffected by the 
High Church revival. During the last fifty years their whole idea 
of Christian worship has steadily heightened; so that a chapel is 
now frequently called a church, and is built in the Gothic 
style, in many cases, of architecture. Great attention is 
given to music and the accessories of worship, and in 
a few cases forms of prayer are used. One of the 
greatest of Non-Conformist divines, Dr. Dale, of Bir- 
mingham, taught a high idea of the Church and of the sacra- 
ments; and generally there has been a reaction from extreme 
simplicity of worship and individualism in Church polity. Quite 
lately a certain tendency to rationalism among Non-Conformists 
has been checked, and there has been an evident return to the 
verities of the Catholic faith. What is perhaps most significant of 
all, there has been a keen desire for Church unity, so that now 
various Non-Conformist denominations are united in a more or 
less loose federal scheme, called Free Church Councils, where the 
ministers and laymen of the Baptist, Independent, Methodist, and, 
in some cases, Presbyterian, communions hold counsel together in 
vol. clxviii. — no. 510. 35 
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a district, and take common action. It is right, however, to say, 
and it is also very important, that there is not in any quarter 
of Non-Conformity the slightest claim to priesthood, or the faint- 
est anxiety to come to terms with Rome; while the nation is haunt- 
ed by an uneasy feeling that Eome is the real goal of the ex- 
treme High Church party. Possibly a majority of Non-Conform- 
ists are in favor of disestablishment upon the grounds of religious 
equality, and also of the supposed social arrogance of the Anglican 
Church. Many Non-Conformists, however, are Conservatives in 
politics, and their number has been largely increased by the Home 
Rule split in the Liberal party ; and this section of Non-Conform- 
ity is not at all enthusiastic for disestablishment, and is not in- 
clined to meddle with the affairs of the Established Church. The 
Non-Conformists are, as a body, Evangelical and Protestant, and 
represent in the fullest manner the tradition and system of 

Puritanism. 

V. 

With this situation before us, the question now arises, What 
will happen ? And here all one can do is to point out certain dif- 
ferent possibilities. It is not at all unlikely that, after all this 
agitation and after all the threats of war unto death, the whole 
conflagration may burn out, as such conflagrations have burned 
out in the past; and the Church of England may go on her way, 
with a party at one extreme furiously Protestant, a party at the 
other almost Roman, and a party in the middle, stronger than 
both, composed of quiet, reverent, cultured churchmen. It is possi- 
ble that the Bishops may put their heads together and at the same 
time may put their feet down, and if they chose to act vigorously, 
the Bishops could be felt through every corner of the Church. 
But to the present time they have been very cautious and timid, 
and their advice, when it has been given to ritualists, has usually 
been flouted and set at naught. As a class, Bishops are inclined 
to temporize and to make peace, if it be possible, between all par- 
ties, but it is said, with some justice, that their influence of recent 
years has been against the Low Church and in favor of the High. 
Very few people expect that the Bishops will do anything worth 
mentioning, or that they are likely to solve the problem of the 
situation. 

Many are anxious that Parliament should interfere, and 
should pass some act by which mutinous priests of Romanizing 
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tendency could be easily removed from their livings, and the Prot- 
estantism of the Church of England secured by stringent legis- 
lation. Against this effort it may be urged that Parliament, a 
body composed of men of every creed and of no creed, is a most 
unsuitable body to discuss theological questions, and many feel 
that it would be utterly profane that discussions regarding the 
sacrament of the body and blood of Christ should take place on 
the floor of the House of Commons. High Churchmen are, of 
ccurse, aghast at the idea, and consider that Parliament has no 
right to intrude upon the spiritual province of the Church, while 
many Eon-Conformists agree with High Churchmen so far as this, 
that for Parliament to regulate the worship and doctrine of 
Christ's church would be an act of gross Erastianism. There are 
also some Non-Conformists, but one hopes that they are few, who 
would object to any Parliamentary reformation of the Church, 
because they would prefer that the condition of the Church should 
be allowed to grow worse and worse, in order that disestablish- 
ment might become inevitable. 

It is open to prophesy that the strain of the present situation 
may soon become intolerable to the parties within the Church, 
and that there may be a disruption. As the High Church party 
has been for some time dominant, winning their cases in the law 
courts, and carrying everything before them in the Church courts, 
this could only mean the secession of the Low Church party. Un- 
doubtedly, if a large body of Low Church clerg3onen seceded be- 
cause they would not remain in a church which was, as they be- 
lieved, teaching the worst superstitions of the Eoman creed, their 
departure and their sacrifice would have a great effect upon the na- 
tion, and might do more than anything else to advance their views 
and win their cause. Very few people, however, are able to believe 
that, in any circumstances, the Low Church would take this 
heroic step, because, for various reasons, it has become a weakly 
party, with comparatively few scholars and with practically no 
leaders, and because, while it has fumed and fretted in the past, 
as a party, Low Churchmen have ever held fast to the idea of an 
established church, and have never shown the slightest inclination 
on any ground to abandon their livings. Many people, on the 
other hand, find it easy to believe that, if the High Church party 
were worsted and were denied the privilege of Catholic rites, a 
large number of its members would make any sacrifice, as the 
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High Church party have ever put their principles before the 
Established Church of England, and as no one has ever been able 
to charge the High Church with the slightest inclination to 
Erastianism, or to cowardice. 

Yl. 

The solution of the situation which occurs to every mind, as 
one which is certain to be proposed and which has many arguments 
in its favor, is the disestablishment of the Church of England. 
This action would be approved by the secular school 
of politicians, who regard the Christian Church with suspicion as 
an enemy of the people; by doctrinaires, political and religious, 
who insist with somewhat wire-drawn logic that the endowment 
of any single church is a violation of the principle of religious 
equality; by the class of Non-Conformists who believe that they 
are suffering a social wrong by the precedence of the Anglican 
Church; by the extreme wing of the High Church party, who 
would be much relieved to see the Church delivered from the 
royal supremacy and the interference of the State; and by the 
general body of pronounced Protestants, who feel that they are 
responsible as citizens for the Established Church and who, in 
present circumstances, are eager to wash their hands of this re- 
sponsibility without delay. 

On the other hand, disestablishment would be opposed by Con- 
servative politicians, on the general ground of resistance to all 
change; by that school of religious people who hold that it is the 
duty of the State to endow the Church, and that a nation which 
has not established Christianity cannot be called Christian; by 
the Low Church party, who are unable to imagine the Church un- 
established and free; and by the Broad Churchmen, because they 
believe, with some reason, that no sect is likely to be as tolerant 
and comprehensive as an established church ; and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances the anti-disestablishment party would be swelled by 
that large number of persons, of all political and religious creeds, 
who have no theoretical opinions on Established Churches, but 
who argue, with some semblance of common sense, that no institu- 
tion should be punished which has served its end with fidelity, and 
that the Church of England has never been more efficient than 
at the present moment. This was the mind of the nation a year 
ago, and no cause was then so hopeless as disestablishment. 

Even allowing full credit to the Protestant agitation, it is very 
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doubtful whether all her opponents together could disestablish the 
Church, if her different parties united in her defence. If, however, 
High Churchmen anxious to be free, and Non-Conformists deter- 
mined to make them free, and Protestants burning to strike a blow 
at Eome, should unite their forces, disestablishment would come 
within the range of practical politics, and would become the elec- 
tion cry of the Liberal party. What was impossible yesterday 
might then become an accomplished fact, and the long alliance 
between the English State and the English Church, which has on 
the whole been a blessing to both, be finally dissolved. Should this 
come to pass, the dissolution of this union will lie at the door of 
the extreme High Church party. 

VII. 

Regarding the result of disestablishment and the history of 
the Church of England, when she is free and independent, there 
may be two opinions. It is reasonable to argue that, as soon as 
the Church is self-governing, the large body of the English laity, 
who have no sympathy whatever with ritualistic extravagances or 
clerical pretensions, will avail themselves of the opportunity, and 
do what neither Parliament nor the Bishops have been able to ac- 
complish. They will then revise the laws of the Church, and pass 
such regulations that every clergyman will have to abandon Ro- 
man practices or leave the Church. This has been the line taken 
by the Irish laity, and they have secured the Protestant character 
of the Church of Ireland beyond attack, and are able to deal with 
mutinous priests in a perfectly satisfactory manner. It is, how- 
ever, open to argue that the High Church party, being the most 
determined and vigorous school in the Church of England, will 
seize the position, dictating any terms they choose to the Low 
Church party, and legalizing all the practices which at present 
are in dispute. In this case disestablishment would play into 
the hands of the Roman party, and be a very doubtful victory for 
the Protestants. It would then be possible for the Church of 
England to come to terms with Rome, and some morning the Eng- 
lish people would awake to find a Roman priest in every parish 
church, and the work of the Reformation undone. 

So serious and so likely is this prospect, that many shrink 
from any measure that would set the Church of England free 
from the control of the nation, and place this enormous corpora- 
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tion, so rich in possessions and in traditions, at the disposal of 
Rome; and others, who consider that there is no solution for the 
situation except disestablishment, are determined that if the 
Church of England goes out with her present buildings, and with 
her large endowments, it shall be upon the condition that in no 
circumstances must they be handed over to the Roman Church. 

VIII. 

Perhaps, after all, the crisis may be resolved after another 
fashion, and the Church may be saved by what may be called the 
middle party. A large number of Englishmen are neither High, 
Low nor Broad; they do not trouble themselves about questions 
either of doctrine or ritual ; they prefer a sound, sensible, practical 
sermon to any theological discussion; they like a well conducted 
musical service; they respect a parson who does his duty by the 
sick and the mourning and the poor and the children during the 
week, and, if he chooses to wear vestments on Sunday, they cer- 
tainly do not think any more of his judgment; but, since it pleases 
him (and the women) and does them no injury, they offer no op- 
position. This kind of man does not enter readily into contro- 
versy, and refuses to attend party meetings, and it is doubtful 
whether as yet he has expressed himself upon the present situa- 
tion. He is beginning, however, to watch events, and to get hold 
of the issues in question, and as soon as. he is convinced that the 
Church of England is in real danger, and that the danger comes 
from the foolishness of a few hot headed extremists, he will make 
his voice heard, and also his power. In no circumstances will this 
man, the average, intelligent Englishman, return to the Roman 
Church, or throw away the national and religious freedom which 
was won by his fathers; nor does he propose to be driven out of 
the national church, which is his home and his heritage, and to 
take refuge in a Non-Conformist chapel. The moment that he 
has any suspicion that the confessional, for instance, is really to 
be re-established in the Anglican Church, he will bestir himself 
to some purpose, and will be inclined to make very short work with 
Anglican confessors. It is this man who creates sound opinion 
in his Church, and when that opinion is created it will certainly 
be against the Roman party, and as certainly it will be irresisti- 
ble. Against the determined convictions of this kind of man and 
his quiet, resolute action, the ecclesiastical arrogance and hysteri- 
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cal fervor of the ritualists will be of no avail. One by one, in 
their parishes, they will be ostracised and condemned, and an at- 
mosphere will be created in which they cannot live; they will 
either have to return to their senses and the orderly worship of the 
Anglican Church, or else they will have to go, and enter the 
church which they regard with so much envy as the undeniable 
branch of the Catholic Church, but which regards them as weak 
imitators and willful impostors. The policy of prosecution a ritu- 
alist welcomes — it is a cheap martyrdom ; the policy of refrigera- 
tion he will not be able to endure 1 — he will be frozen out. The 
salvation of the Anglican Church lies with this middle party, who 
are stronger than all the Bishops and all the clergy, and who really 
represent the best mind of the English nation. I can still hear a 
fine old clergyman of the moderate High Church school saying to 
me: "I am not a Ritualist, I am not a Low Churchman, neither am 
I a Broad Churchman; I am a member of the Church of England, 
and a Prayer-book Christian." This man, clergyman or layman, 
could never become a Puritan, neither would he ever become a 
Roman; he will ever walk in the way along which the main current 
of English life has gone, and he can now render his greatest ser- 
vice to the nation and to the Church, by coming forward in this 
present crisis and recalling the Church of England to that atti- 
tude of religious sanity and cultured moderation which, in days 
past, have been her distinction and attraction. 

John Watson. 



